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Selecting Salesmen: 


Getting the Right 


Man the First Time 


By Grorce O. Swartz, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


How to estimate statistically an applicant’s promise in selling, 


is a difficult problem. There are too many variables. 


But to 


attempt the solution of this problem is far from absurd, as is 
proven by the following analysis of some of the determiners of 


selling success. 


UR problem is to select men 
() who can and will sell life 
insurance, men who will give 

us and the public a square deal, and 
who will continue with us long enough 
to justify the initial period of unprofi- 
tableness, Our sales force consists of 
more than 15,000 agents, all employed 


on a full-time, salaried basis for work 


under organized supervision. Our 
business is growing at such a rate that, 
with the necessary replacements, new 
agents must be found, passed upon 
and put to work at the rate of more 
than 5000 a year. Any slight errors 
in judgment in a program of selection 
so extensive would manifestly entail 
losses running into very high figures.’ 
How then shall we know in advance of 
a trial what the probabilities are that 
any certain available man will make a 
good life insurance agent? 

There are times when favorable and 
unfavorable factors seem to balance so, 
equally that a decision is at best a 
guess, but to hazard a guess when a 
law has been discovered that will 
direct us with positiveness through an 


uncertainty, simply justifies the penal- 
ty for ignorance. What, then, may 
we know about men that will help us to 
understand them and to forecast our 
experience with them? 

We conduct a laboratory for the 
study ofmen. Every agent appointed 
to our sales force has a eard in our 
files; on this card is punched a number * 
of small, round holes, each placed so as 
to indicate some special characteristic 
or condition, as for instance his age, 
nationality, height, weight, education, 
the nature of his experience, etc. We 
study him from more than thirty 
angles, and eventually correlate with 
these characteristics his success or lack 
of success. As no two agents are 
exactly alike in their nature or experi- 
ence, so no two cards in the extensive 
file are exactly alike. From time.to 
time we run these cards through a 
sorting machine and thus are able to 
study all of our agents who have some 
one special characteristic and to com- 
pare them in various ways with a 
group all having some other special 
characteristic. In this way we have 
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learned many things that could not 
otherwise have been known with 
assurance. 

Among other things we have found 
that “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.”” Only by a very close analysis 
can we avoid the wastage of action 
based on generalities. To illustrate: 
We discovered that an extended period 
of unemployment preceding engage- 
ment with us was very unfavorable— 
that only 19 men out of each 100 who 
had been idle a month or more before 
engaging with us actually made good 
and continued in our employ till the 
end of the year. A safe rule, then, 
would be to refuse to consider the 
employment of men previously idle 
for a month or more, but if we should 
adopt this cautious rule we would lose 
19 good men in each 100 that had been 
idle previously for the period stated. 
How may we know how to pick out the 
19 having the germ of success in them 
and yet discard the 81 who do not 
succeed? The answer is closer analysis. 

To illustrate the importance of 
getting down to determining factors, 
let us see what the facts are about the 
married man. Some time ago we 
discovered, what common sense would 
approve, that married men sell more 
insurance that do single men; that they 
are less restless and will more likely be 
permanent, and are as a class more 
desirable generally. The following 
statistics were compiled from records 
of salesmen made soon after entrance— 
within two years—and so are not 
modified by a long term of experience 
and training. 


Swartz: Selecting Salesmen 








2645 
523 


A 


-j-o— 


Married men 
Single men 


$10,000 
9,386 











But certain married men are much 
better than others, while there are 
classes of married men who are in- 
ferior to single men as producers. 





RATIO OF 


CLASS SALES 


CASES 





Married but childless 
Single men 


724 
523 


Pol ut 
ws 


$9,656 
10,000 











\ 
The size of the family of the married 
man is also of importance. 





CLASS CASES 





Married man with: 
1 or 2 children 
3 or 4 children 
5 or more children 


$10,000 
8,792 
7,584 
ake : 
Married men with even the most 
favorable sized family may differ 
greatly in productive capacity depend- 
ing upon whether or not the wife is 
employed in a gainful pursuit. 














CLASS CASES 





Married men with: 
Wife dependent 


Wife in gainful pursuit....| 80 











Lak 
Or 

The reasons for these variations in 
productive capacity depending upon 
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the conditions shown are no less 
interesting than the facts themselves, 
but the importance lies in the facts 
rather than in the reasons for them, 
and we must not take the space that 
would be necessary to enter into the 
reasons why the above results follow 
the associated conditions. 

Briefly we may outline a few of the 
most conspicuous characteristics of the 
applicant whom we may expect to 
succeed in selling the most insurance; 

In age he will range between 26 and 
30 years at entrance; he will be tall, 
but his success wanes as he rises above 
six feet; he should be well built, and 
certainly not so much as 10 per cent 
underweight; the man of foreign birth 
is more successful than one of native 
birth, and the American born man of 
foreign parentage is more successful 
that the American born of native 
parentage. A good education is a 
positive asset, provided that education 
does not exceed the degree of A.B. or 
B.S. Previous selling experience is 
advantageous, but men who have sold 
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for over five years are not so promising 
as those with a somewhat briefer 
experience. Membership in a fra- 
ternal order is an advantage if the 
member attends regularly, but no 
added advantage is evident from 
membership in a number of such 
affiliations. 

Similarly we have ascertained the 
significance of indebtedness, of inde- 
pendent income from investments, the 
effect of ownership of realty, of fre- 
quency in changes of employment or of 
residence. Our thirty-odd points of 
information give us not merely an 
equal number of aspects of our agent, 
but are susceptible of as many com- 
binations as may be made on a com- 
bination lock with thirty points on its 
dial. 

And do these studies prove practical 
and of advantage? We feelso. Cer- 
tainly as our study of men becomes 
more intensive from year to year, our 
turnover declines and the average’ of 
individual efficiency in selling capacity 
increases. 





The Personality of Workers in the Metal 
Trades: A Statistical Study 


By Harry D. Kitson anp Georce L. Donuam, Indiana University 


To study the make-up of the metal-trades worker, one may watch 
him at his tasks and then carry out oneself all the operations, in 
order to arriue by observation and introspection at an analysis 
of the necessary abilities and traits. These are the methods used 
by the English investigator, Principal Max Tagg of the Chis- 
wick and Acton Polytechnic, and reported by him in the October 


number of the Journal of Industrial Psychology. 


The authors 


of the following paper have used a third and supplemental ap- 
proach, through the statistical analysis of data obtained on the 


application blank. 


F THE multitudinous and inartic- 

I ulate demands which industrial 

managers make on psychology 
could be crystallized in a single ques- 
tion, that question would probably be, 
“What is in the worker’s mind?’ 
True, some of these managers have an 
idea that the answer will come in 
terms of some mystic formula derived 
through an occult sort of X-ray process 
by means of which the psychologist 
looks in upon the worker’s mind, 
photographs a number of psycho- 
logical entities and then gives the 
manager a radiograph with an ap- 
propriate prescription. 

The psychologist, however, knows 
that the only way he can conduct 
his quest’ is by laborious measure- 
ments of the worker, and even after 
he has accomplished these measure- 
ments he will have only a group of 
separate facts which will give but 
dim outlines of the worker’s person- 
ality. His efforts at measurement are 
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circumscribed by difficulties. When 
he tries to use tests as his instruments 
he encounters prejudices, some an- 
tagonistic, some too favorable; he 
meets difficulties of administering the 
tests, and correlating the results with 
practical situations; recognizing all the 
while that even the most authentic 
tests are in a state of immaturity. 
When he tries to use output as a 
measure he is hindered by lack of 
standardization among industrial pro- 
cesses, and by lack of records. True, 
signs point to a growing sensitiveness 
on the part of industrial managers 
to personnel problems and a respect 
for personnel methods which in time 
will lead to more favorable conditions 
for making scientific measurements in 
industry, but the day of actualization 
of anything approaching completeness 
is still far off. 

Meanwhile one need not utterly 
despair. For there is available an- 
other source of measures which can 
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throw some light upon the worker’s 
personality. It consists of the tabu- 
lation of what might be called per- 
sonal statistics. ‘These require the 
installation of no elaborate apparatus 
or personnel system; they call merely 
for the extension of the application 
blank, an instrument already in almost 
universal use. Being procurable when 
the worker applies for work the data 
may be secured in so normal and 
casual a way as to arouse no suspicion 
and awaken no prejudice. They do 
not even require a whole-hearted con- 
version to the ideals of modern person- 
nel administration on the part of the 
management, for they involve no dis- 
ruption of the organization or unset- 
tlement of the established routine so 
dear to the hearts of some managers. 
Finally they have the paramount 
virtue of unequivocalness. They bear 
no dubious stigmata of unreliability. 
They furnish a sound basis of fact 
so far as they go. The chief require- 
ments are to use a blank inclusive 
enough to insure the collection of 
significant data, and to tabulate and 
interpret the data with due regard 
for the requirements of scientific 
methods. 

This method of investigating the 
personality of workers is not entirely 
unused. Andrews,! Goldsmith,? and 
Johnson,* working in the Bureau of 


1 Andrews, L. G.: A grading system for 
picking men. Sales Management, January, 
1922, 143-144. 

Goldsmith, Dorothy: The use of the 
personal history blank as a salesmanship 
test. Journ. of Applied Psychol., June, 
1922. 

* Johnson, O. R.: One company’s experi- 
ence in the selection of salesmen. Adminis- 
tration, June, 1923. 


Personnel Research at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology used the method 
as a means of studying salesmen, with 
results satisfactory enough to yield 
at least the outlines of the worker’s 
personality. 

Contact with an enterprising manu- 
facturing establishment enabled the 
writers to employ the method in 
securing details concerning the per- 


sonality of about 400 metal workers, \ 
272 of whom were men and 121 were. 


women.‘ The application blanks from 
which the tabulations were made con- 
sisted of all those submitted to the 


.firm between January and October 


1923 with the exception of the blanks 
submitted by those who were accepted. 

It should be remarked that the 
fact that these persons were not hired 
does not imply any undesirability on 
their part. They were merely a sur- 
plus of applicants who, because of 
relatively slight demand for workers 
during this period, could not be ac- 
cepted. Rather than being considered 
left-overs and rejectees they should 
be considered merely superfluous 
workers, in all likelihood more desir- 
able than many who would be added 
to the force during a period of in- 
dustrial expansion. They may prob- 
ably be regarded as a fair sampling of 
the metal workers of the 1923 market. 


RESULTS 


The most significant results of the 
investigation, summarized in table 1, 
show the following conditions: 

1. Age. The ages of the men range 
from 15 to 65; median, 25 years, A. D., 


‘Grateful ac’nowledgment is made of 
the kind codperation of the Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis. 


7 
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6.6. (There were nine men who had 
certificates entitling them to work 
before the age of 18.) The ages of 
the women range from 17 to 51; 
median, 24, A. D., 5.7. 

2. Height. The men range from 
5 feet 0 inches to 6 feet 4 inches; 
median, 5 feet 8 inches, A. D. 2.0. 
Women from 4 feet 1 inch to 6 feet 
1 inch; median, 5 feet 4 inches, 
A. D. 2.2. 

In connection with the median 
height for men it might be remarked 
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males to be 5 feet 7 inches. But 
there are several objections to using 
this figure as a basis of comparison 
with such figures as these. In the 
first place the men whose statures 
are presented by Yule were measured 
without shoes. With heels added to 
this 5 feet 7 inches the median height 
of the British male clothed would 
probably be 5 feet 8 inches. Further- 
more, to be strictly comparable, fig- 
ures on stature should be segregated 
by nationalities, for height varies with 


TABLE 1 
Summarized statistics regarding 272 men and 121 women in the metal trades 





AGE HEIGHT 


WEIGHT 


EDUCATION 





A 
< 








MARRIED 


Not stating 
Median years 
schooling 


of rest 


A 
x ® 














2.0 
2.2” 


155 2 
125 3 














High school 
7th grade 








52% 
61% 


23% 











INSURED 


INTERVAL SINCE LAST 
EMPLOYMENT 


WILLINGNESS 
TO TAKE 
EXAMINATION 





Life | Acct  Heate| None 


Not 


stating Median of rest 


Not 


Unwill- 
stating| i 


ing 





63% 
64 | 65% 


14% 
4% 








9% 
5% 


2 weeks 
12 weeks 


35% 
32% 


43% 
44% 


13% 
22% 


3% 
3% 














that the idea seems to have got 
abroad that 5 feet 8 inches is above 
the average—that the average male 
American height is 5 feet 7 inches. 
This statement is made by Johnson 
and has been heard elsewhere. The 
writers have searched diligently for data 
-on this matter but have nowhere found 
figures supporting this statement. 
Yule, it is true, gives figures which 
show the median height for British 


5 Op. Cit. 


nationality.” Again, in figuring height 
it should be borne in mind that height 


varies with age. Quetelet has shown, 
and others have verified his findings, 
that full stature is not reached until 
after thirty. This being the case, 


6 Yule, G. Udny: An introduction to 
the Theory of Statistics. London, Chas. 
Griffin & Co. Ltd., 1911, p. 88. 

7 Mulhall, Michael G.: The Dictionary 
of Statistics. London, Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1892, pp. 62-65. 

8 Quetelet, L.: Anthropometrie. 
elles, 1871. 


Brux- 
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measurements of height should be 
considered only in connection with 
age records. The best records of 
this sort referring to Americans which 
the writers were able to find are those 
published by the United States Pro- 
vost-Marshal-General’s Bureau at the 
close of the Civil War.® These records 
are based on the measurements of 
190,621 American born white men 
found fit for military service. The 
heights of these men were distributed 
according to age as shown in table 2. 


8 inches (shod). They are approxi- 
mately then as tall as the average of 
American males. 

3. Weight. In weight the men 
range from 113 to 235 pounds; median 
155, A. D. 17.2. Women range from 
94 to 197 pounds; median, 125, A. D. 
15.3. These weights are almost ex- 
actly the same as those given for 
persons of these median heights in 
the table compiled by the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Division, 
and Acturial Society of America.’® 


TABLE 2 


Mean height by groups of five years, from the age of 17 to 45, of 190,621 American born white 
men found fit for military service (Civil War) 





BY QUINQUENNIAL GROUPS AGE 


DISTRIBUTION 





Number 
measured 


OF METAL 


P — of Mean height WORKERS 





Under 20 years 
20 and under 25 
25 and under 30 
30 and under 35 
35 and under 40 
40 and over 


46,855 25 
52,393 27 
31,757 16 
23,174 13 
20, 692 11 
15,750 8 


inches per cent 


66.57 14 
67.82 27 
68.10 25 
68.22 12 
68.30 9 
68.23 13 








190,621 











100 67 .69 100 





Here it will be seen that the average 
height is 5 feet 7.69 inches (without 
shoes). With shoes the height would 
probably be between 5 feet 8 inches 
and 5 feet 9 inches. And this is 
probably as far as one ought to go 
in specifying the average height of 
the American male. These metal 
workers measure on the average 5 feet 
8.3 inches; the median is 5 feet 


® Statistics, medical and anthropological 
of the Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1875. Vol. I, pp. 17ff. 


4. Education. In amount of edu- 
cation the ‘men range from third 
grade to graduation from university 
(the latter desiring positions as pro- 
duction foremen and time study men); 
median, somewhere in high school. 
Wome range from third grade to 
graduation from high school; median, 
seventh grade. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the 
median year’s schooling of the native- 
born white drafted men in the late 


10 World Almanac for 1923. New York, 
Press Publishing Co., pp. 739 and 328. 
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war was seventh grade." Thus these 
male metal workers who stated the 
amount of their education exceed the 
general male education by two years 
at least. They have also had more 
schooling than the women who stated 
the amount of their education, by at 
least two years. Thirty per cent of 
the men and 21 per cent of the women 
had attended high school. 

5. Marital status. Counting wid- 
owed and divorced, 52 per cent of the 
men reported themselves married. In 
the population at large, the number 
of men over 15 who are married is 
65 per cent.'° Of the women workers 
a still larger per cent were married; 
counting widowed and divorced, there 


same. Thirty-four per cent of the 
total number carried no insurance at 
all, suggesting that these metal work- 
ers constitute a fertile field for a live 
insurance salesman. 

9. Interval since last employment. 
Though 57 per cent of the men did 
not state how long since they had 
been last employed, those who did 
make a statement had been without 
employment from one week to four 
and one-half years; median, less than 
two weeks. Fifty-six per cent of the 
women did not state how long since 
they had been last employed. Those 
who did make a statement had been 
without employment from one week 
to four years; median, twelve weeks. 


TABLE 3 
Distribution according to religious denomination 





NUMBER 
AND PER CENT 
OF TOTAL 


DIST 


PAL 


METHO- 


EPISCO- 


PRESBY- 


CHRISTIAN TERIAN 


CATHOLIC 





132 or 49% 48 
77 or 64% 19 











30 17 11 6 20 
24 11 6 5 12 

















were 61 per cent. This is almost as 
large a proportion as that in the 
population at large, which, according 
to the 1920 census, is 72 per cent. 

6. Children. The per cent of chil- 
dren for each married man is 1.1; for 
each married woman, 0.9. 

7. Ownership of home. Twenty- 
three per cent of the married men 
own their own home. 

8. Insurance. Sixty-three per cent 
ef the men carried life insurance; 
14 per cent carried accident insurance 
and 9 per cent, health insurance. 
Ratios for the women were nearly the 

11 Memoirs of the National Academy of 


Sciences. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, Vol. XV, p. 761. 


10. Willingness to take physical ex- 
amination. ‘Three per cent of the men 
expressed unwillingness to be ex- 
amined; 13 per cent made no state- 
ment; 84 per cent expressed a willing- 
ness. Three per cent of the women 
expressed unwillingness to be ex- 
amined; 22 per cent made no state- 
ment; 75 per cent expressed willing- 
ness. Though the number definitely 
unwilling to be examined is the same 
for both sexes, the number definitely 
willing is greater among the men. 

11. Religion. Forty-nine per cent of 
the men and 64 per cent of the women 
professed some church affiliation. 
These affiliations are distributed as 
shown in table 3. 
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12. Color of hair. In view of pro- 
nouncements by ‘“‘character analysts” 
regarding the bearing of pigmentation 
upon personality, the men were 
grouped according to color of hair; 
those described as “blond” or “‘light”’ 
in one group; “black” or “dark” in 
another; “brown,” whether light brown 
or dark brown in a third; (“red” and 
“auburn,” constituting 3 per cent, 
were placed in the third.) Results 
were as follows: “light,” 16 per cent; 
“dark,” 32 per cent; “medium,” 52 
per cent. The “dark” appear to be 
twice as numerous as the “light,” 
this in spite of the dictum of Blackford 
that persons of mechanical bent are 
typically light. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation has yielded facts 
about a group of metal workers, pre- 
sumably typical of the trade, which 
furnish at least the outlines of a 
picture of the personality of the work- 
ers. True, they fall far short of 
yielding the detailed inventory of 
inner cerebrations so urgently desired 
by industrial managers. Nevertheless 
they may be of service in several ways: 

1. Through a comparison of the 
measurements of the workers in an 
establishment with similar measures 
of the population at large one may 
discover how nearly representative of 
the population at large the workers 
are and in what respects they are 
dissimilar. 

2. Through a comparison of these 
figures with similar figures gathered 


12 Blackford, Katherine, M. H., and New- 
comb, Arthur: Analyzing Character. New 


York, Review of Reviews Co., 1916, pp. 
437 and 477. 


from other establishments in the same 
line of business one may discover 
similarities and differences and deter- 
mine how nearly one’s own workers 
are typical of the trade at large. 

3. Such facts may give an individual 
manager many cues for understanding 
and improving his personnel. For 
example, if the measurements indi- 
cated conditions of mal-nutrition cor- 
rective devices might be employed. 
Again, if a firm desired to conduct 
propaganda for thrift among its em- 
ployees it would find a good point of 
departure in the condition revealed 
in this present group where 34 per 
cent were found to carry no insurance. 
The establishment in which the pres- 
ent investigation was carried on was 
much interested in the fact that of the 
227 applicants stating their reasons 
for applying for work with this firm, 
28 per cent stated that the reputation 
of the firm had led them to apply. 
Such figures give an indirect measure’ 
of the morale of the present employees 
through whose recommendation the 
reputation for working conditions in 
the establishment is made. 

4. The utility of such measures in 
building up a sound theory of occu- 
pational psychology is readily dis- 
cernible by a psychologist. They may 
give information regarding the extent 
to which certain occupations are 
selective of types, like Galton’s brave 
attempt to make composite physical 
photographs of types. and the degree 
to which they affect workers in them; 
the extent to which men and women 
may be alike and the extent to which 
they may be different. For example, 
in the present group the sexes are 
similar in age, the medians being only 
one year apart; and in the number 
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unwilling to be examined. Important 
differences appear in height, and 
weight, education, number married, 
length of employment, and number 
expressing religious preference. 

5. Finally this investigation em- 
phasizes the practical utility of the 
application blank and points to the 
wisdom of developing it to a still 
higher level of usefulness in personnel 


research and administration. It 
should be remarked again that we are 
not recommending it as the sole means 
of measuring the personality of the 
worker. We are simply maintaining 
that it furnishes valuable outlines 
which, when filled in by data secured 
through other means of measurement 
yet to be developed, will furnish a 
better understanding of the worker. 














Selecting Cashiers and Predicting Length 
of Service 


By Morais S. Viteues, University of Pennsylvania 


This article incorporates findings revealed by a follow-up study 
made in connection with the use of a test devised for the selection 
of cashier-inspector-wrappers (generally known as cashiers) in a 


large retail store. 


The article is presented both because of the 


intrinsté interest of the findings and as an illustration of a method 
employed in checking the value of a test already in use under con- 


ditions somewhat unfavorable to research procedure. 


It is also 


intended to point out the usefulness of follow-up procedure not 
only in measuring the value of a test in selecting competent em- 
ployes, but also in revealing possibiliiies for extending the useful- 
ness of the test in selecting stable employes and in otherwise in- 
creasing the satisfaction of workers and the efficiency of personnel. 


HISTORY OF THE TEST 


The test under discussion, known 
as F-1, was put into service for the se- 
lection of cashiers late in the spring of 
1921. The test is a self administra- 
tive paper test measuring the abilities 
listed below, each of which is weighted 
in proportion to its importance for 
success on the job.! 


1 The weight given to each ability was 
determined by the relative value of the 
co-efficient of correlation between the test 
measuring that ability and the efficiency 
ratings of a group of fifty cashiers who were 
given a series of tests previous to the pre- 
liminary investigation described in this 
report. The method used in weighting the 
individual elements of the test (F-1) was the 
same as that described by the author for 
weighting the individual tests of a battery 
of tests in his article on “‘ Job Specifications 
and Diagnostic Tests of Job Competency 
for the Auditing Division of a Street Rail- 
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Ability to follow directions. 
Accuracy. 

Arithmetical ability. 
Common sense judgment. 
Language ability. 


all alt al 


In the preliminary investigation 
carried through before the test was put 
into operation 57 cashiers were ex- 
amined. These girls were rated by the 
department head in conference with 
the minor executives of the depart- 
ment as Excellent, Very Satisfactory, 
Sastisfactory, Barely Satisfactory and 
Unsatisfactory. The scatter diagram 
(fig. 1) reveals the distribution of 
scores of these 57 employees. 

This diagram shows that 13 cashiers 
are given a rating of Barely Satisfac- 


way Company,” Experimental Studies in 
Psychology and Pedagogy, No. IX Psycho- 
logical Clinic Press, Philadelphia, 1922. 
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tory on Character of Work. Of these, 
9, or 69.2 per cent receive a score of 
less than 30 on the test. 

A total of 14 girls, or 24.7 per cent 
receive a score of less than 30 on the 
test. The work of 9, or 64.3 per cent 
of these is declared to be only Barely 
Satisfactory by the department head. 
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A system of recording the scores 
which would facilitate both the fol- 
low-up of individual employees and 
the further statistical analysis of the 
usefulness of the test in the selection of 
competent employees was devised at 
the time the test was put into opera- 
tion. 
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Fig. 1. Test Scores anp RatinGs or 57 DEPARTMENT-STORE CASHIERS 


Of the remaining 43 cashiers only 4, 
or 9.2 per cent are rated as Barely 
Satisfactory and of these 2 receive a 
score of 35 or below. 

A personal conference with the de- 
partment head revealed, moreover, 
that of the 5 girls with scores of less 
than 30 rated as Satisfactory,-3 were 
“slow moving” girls, placed at desks 
which were not busy who could not 
be expected to run busy desks and 
that the remaining 2 were too recently 
employed for fair judgment. 

The distribution of the results 
combined with the other facts dis- 
cussed above led to the recommenda- 
tion that 30-35 (the highest possible 
score being 100) be used as the Passing 
Score in selecting cashiers. 


PURPOSES OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGA- 
TION 


In the fall of 1923 the author was 
requested to make a follow-up study 
of test F-1 for the following purposes: 

I. To determine whether the rejection 
of applicants with a score of less than 
30 on F-1 actually resulted in the 
elimination of unsatisfactory cashier- 
inspector-wrappers, and whether a high 
score on F-1 is an indication of superior 
skill as a cashier-inspector-wrapper. 

II. To determine the lowest score 
compatible with satisfactory service as a 
cashier. This part of the investigation 
had the specific aim of setting up a 
standard by means of which girls 
employed as inspector-wrappers could 
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be selected for relief service as cashier- 
inspector-wrappers. The congestion 
of certain desks made it necessary to 
create such a relief force. It was the 
opinion of the department head that 
many of the girls employed as in- 
spector-wrappers were incapable of 
doing the more complicated job of 
cashiering-inspecting-wrapping. The 
Employment Office therefore decided 
to set up a minimum test standard to 
be used in the transfer of inspector- 
wrappers to the relief jobs. The 
author was instructed to determine 
empirically whether such a minimum 
standard need be as high as that al- 
ready in use in the direct selection of 
cashier-inspector-wrappers in the Em- 
ployment Office. 

III. To determine the value of the 
score on F-1 in predicting the length of 
service of applicants for the cashiering 
job, the relationship between test scores 
and causes of separation, etc. 

Labor turnover in the Cashiering 
Department was found to be higher 
than in any other section of the store, 
and constituted a serious problem. 
Incompetency, or the inability on the 
part of workers selected for a job to do 
the work has been recognized as an 
important factor in creating labor 
turnover. It is also possible that ex- 
cess mental ability on the part of 
employees may be a cause of turnover. 
The importance of excess competency 
on the part of employes selected for 
this department as a factor in labor 
turnover was therefore subjected to 
investigation. 

The general aim of this study was to 
determine the influence of competency 
or incompetency on the part of workers 
selected for the department as distinct 
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from the influence of departmental 
organization and administration in 
creating labor turnover and recognized 
inefficiency. Another step taken in 
this investigation, that of analyzing 
departmental records, is not described 
in this report. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


Below are presented the conclusions 
from this investigation and the specific 
recommendations based upon these 
conclusions. 

1. The results demonstrate the 
reliability of the test in the selection of 
competent cashiers and in the rejection 
of those who, from the point of view of 
mental ability, are not suitable for the 
job. 

2. The validity of the original 
standard (Passing Score of 30-35) 
is more firmly established. Appli- 
cants for the position of cashier- 
inspector-wrapper or girls now em- 
ployed as inspector-wrappers who can 
make a score of 35 (allowing a safety 
margin of 5) in F-1 may be considered 
eligible, from the point of view of 
ability to handle the job. It appears 
to be unwise to employ for this job 
girls making a score of less than 30 in 
the test, whether now employed on 
other jobs in the store or not. 

There appears to be no advantage, 
from the point of view of selecting 
satisfactory employees in giving prefer- 
ence to those applicants for the job 
who make a score in F-1 considerably 
in excess of the minimum Passing 
Score. As it is pointed out under the 
Analysis of Results below, there is an 
indication that the competency of the 
applicant for cashiering does not in- 
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crease proportionately with increase in 
score above the minimum Passing 
Score of 30. 

3. From the point of view of stability 
of personnel it is shown to be desirable 
to limit selection to those who score 
between 30 and 50. The average 
length of service of girls making such 
scores is noticeably in excess of the 
average length of service of girls whose 
mental competency is above or below 
that indicated by these scores. Girls 
of the competency level represented by 
these scores appear to find greater 
satisfaction on the job than those with 
higher or lower scores. Turnover in 
the department will tend to be de- 
creased and stability increased by the 
selection of girls with scores of 30 to 
50 and the rejection of those with 
higher as well as lower scores. 

4. Reduction of inefficiency in the 
Cashiering Department appears to be 
less a problem of selection than of 
organization and administration. It 
is a problem of organization of methods 
and conditions of work to ensure the 
well-being and the maximum efficiency 
of the personnel within reasonable 
hours as well as a problem of adminis- 
tration of personnel in a way which will 
tend to lessen the abnormally high 
turnover. 

The data and analysis of results 
upon which these conclusions and 
recommendations are based are dis- 
cussed in detail below. 


DATA UPON WHICH CONCLUSIONS ARE 
BASED 


The scores on F-1 used in the selec- 
tion of employees in the Cashiering 
Department, the labor turnover sheets 
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and the cards upon which are recorded 
the rating of employees in the depart- 
ment were examined in the course of 
this investigation. 

The employees in the Cashiering 
Department are rated monthly on 
School Record, Inspecting, Cash Ac- 
counts, Wrapping and Deportment, by 
the department chief in conference 
with the supervisors. 

The rating for School Record is 
based upon the work done by the 
employee in the training school. The 
highest possible score under this 
heading is 10. 

The rating for Inspecting is based 
upon the number of inspection errors 
made by the employee during the 
month. The highest possible rating 
under this heading is 20. 

The monthly rating for Cash Ac- 
counts is based upon the number of 
errors made by the Cashier in handling 
cash. The highest possible rating 
under this heading is 50. The Cash 
Accounts rating is always given by the 
department chief. 

The rating for Wrapping is based 
partly upon the observation made by 
supervisors of the quality :of the 
wrapping by the employee, and partly 
upon the examination of bundles 
turned back by the Delivery Depart- 
ment by reason of unsatisfactory 
wrapping. The highest possible score 
under this heading is 10. 

The rating for Deportment represents 
an estimate of the behavior of the 
employee at the desk. The highest 
possible score is 10. 

These individual ratings are added 
together to give a Total Rating, the 
highest possible Total Rating therefore 
being 100. 
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Employees with a Total Rating of 
90 to 100 are rated as Class “‘A”’ 
workers; those with a Total Rating of 
80 to 90 are rated as Class “B” 
workers; and those with a Total Rating 
of 70 to 80 are rated as Class “‘C”’ 
workers. 


NUMBER OF RECORDS EXAMINED? 


1. An analysis was made of the 
records of 32 Cashier-Inspector-Wrap- 
pers now émployed for whom the fol- 
lowing data exist: 

(a) Score on F-1. 

(b) Rating by the Cashiering De- 
partment for a period of thr2e months 
or more. 

2. The records of 68 Cashier-In- 
spector-Wrappers separated from the 
service between February 1 and July 
31, 1923, about Whom the following 
data could be obtained, were also 
examined: 

(a) Score on F-1. 

(b) Length of Service. 

(c) Cause of Separation. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


1. Relationship between Score in F-1 
and Efficiency in Cashiering 


The scores in F-1 for the 32 cashiers 
studied in the investigation who are 


2 The number of cases included in this 
study represents a small proportion of all 
the applicants examined during the time 
that the test has beenin operation. Failure 
to record results of examinations during a 
period when the author was abroad and 
could not personally supervise the recording 
of results, the failure to provide accurate 
summaries of labor turnover for the period 
priorto January, 1923, etc. explain the small 
number of cases. The cases reported repre- 
sent, however, a chance selection under the 
prescribed conditions. There are enough 
of them to give validity to the conclusions. 
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now employed range from 31 to 90. 
The average score is 55.9. Of these 
32 cashiers only 3 are given a median? 
Total Rating of less than 70 upon 
the rating cards used by the Cashier- 
ing Department. None of these 32 
cashiers receive a median rating on 
Cash Accounts of less than 35 (70 
per cent of 50, the highest possible 
rating on this quality). 

An analysis was made of the test 
scores of 68 cashiers separated from the 
service between February 1923 and 
June 1923 inclusive. Their scores in 
F-1 range from 19 to 92. The average 
score is 51.9. The difference of 4.0 
between their average score and that of 
those who remained on the job does 
not mean that those making higher 
scores are more stable employees than 
those with lower scores. This is 
discussed in greater detail below. 

It is significant to find, however, 
that 5, or 7.3 per cent of those sepa- 
rated from the service whose records 
were studied make a score of less than 
30 in F-1,‘ whereas none of the 32 
who remained in the service received a 
score of less than 30. Two of these 
were discharged for Incompetency. Of 
the remaining 63, all with scores above 
30, none were discharged by reason of 
incompetency. 


*The median rating of a cashier repre- 
sents her middle rating. For example, 
if a cashier was rated five times, the rating 
third in value (the middle rating) was 
accepted as the one most characteristic of 
her work, and it is to this middle rating that 
the word median refers. 

4 The cases of cashiers having a test score 
of less than 30 represents the conscious 
attempt of the Employment Office to exam- 
ine the validity of the test and the criterion 
of 30-35 in predicting success on the job by 
hiring and following up girls who make less 
than the passing score. 
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These figures seem to indicate that 
F-1 has been useful in the rejection of 
incompetent applicants for the job. 
They suggest that a score of 30 is 
necessary for success on the cashiering 
job and that it is unwise to hire as 
cashiers girls with a score of less than 
30. 

In order to determine whether skill 
in handling the job increases in propor- 
tion to the value of the score above the 
minimum Passing Score, the scores of 
the 32 cashiers who have stayed on the 
job were correlated with their efficiency 
ratings. The co-efficient of correlation 
(plus 0.20) shows that skill in cashier- 
ing does not increase proportionately 
with increase in score above the 
minimum Passing Score of 30. 


2. Scores on F-1 Compared with Length 
of Service 


An analysis was made to determine 
whether there is a relationship between 
the scores on F-1 and length of service. 
Table 1 gives the result of this analysis. 

It is interesting to note in this table 
the tendency for girls who make a score 
of less than 30 and above 70 to leave 
the service sooner than girls who make 
scores between 30 and 70 inclusive. 
The average length of service is 
particularly high for the scores 30 to 
50 inclusive, indicating that, from the 
point of view of satisfaction with the 
job, girls of the competency level 
represented by these scores are more 
apt to be satisfied than those with 
higher or lower scores. 

This tendency is more strikingly 
brought into relief when the scores of 
22 inspector-wrappers who have been 
separated from the service selected 
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haphazardly in the course of this in- 
vestigation, are combined with those 
given above. The combination of 
these two series of scores is presented 
in table 2. 

TABLE 1 


Comparison of test scores and length of ser- 
vice of 68 cashiers 





AVERAGE 
LENGTH OF 
SERVICE IN 

DAYS 


NO. OF CASES| PERCENT | TEST SCORES 





10-19 
20-29 
30-39 1 
40-49 141.7 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-up 


3.0 
91.3 
55.6 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of test scores and length of 
service of of 68 cashiers and 22 
inspector-wrappers 





AVERAGE 
LENGTH OF 
SERVICE IN 

DAYS 


NO. OF CASES| PERCENT | TEST SCORES 





3.0 
54.6 
128.1 
168.4 
87 .6 
106.5 
65.0 
65.0 
35.0 


10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-up 
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The range of greatest stability is 
here again shown to be between 30 and 
70 with the safer range being restricted 
to the scores of 30 to 50 inclusive. 
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8. Test Scores Compared with Causes of 
Separation 


Table 3 gives the causes of separa- 
tion and the average score in F-1 for 
only those headings under which a 
significant number of cases were found. 

TABLE 3 


Comparison of test scores and causes of 
separation of 51 cashiers 





AVERAGE 


NO. OF SCORE 


CAUSES OF SEPARATION CASES Fl 





Other work, more pay 11 
Dissatisfied with work 4 
Home duties 7 
Physical reasons 10 
Irregular attendance 17 
Incompetency 2 
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The average score of 20.5 of the two 
cashiers for whom the cause of separa- 


tion is Incompetency appears to be of: 


some significance. It has been pointed 
out elsewhere that it is only for these 
two girls, both of whom made less than 
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a Passing Score on F-1, that Incom- 
petency is given as the cause of separa- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


A follow-up study of a test used in 
the selection of cashiers shows that the 
test distinguishes between applicants 


_ for the job who can succeed as cashiers 


and those who cannot. It is shown 
that although the test distinguishes 
between competent and incompetent 
applicants, skill in handling the job 
does not increase proportionately with 
increases in score above the minimum 
passing score. Of great importance is 
the indication that the applicants who 
make a medium score in the test make 
more stable employees than those with 
a high or low score. It is apparent 
that labor turnover in the department 
under discussion can be decreased by 
the rejection for employment of those 
making either low or high scores on | 
the selection test. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
is just two years old—still an infant. But 
in these two years it has experienced that 
normal growth which assures stability and 
the maintenance of the high scientific and 
technical standard adopted at its inception. 
The field for research activities is growing 
with the increasing recognition by industry 
of the value of these activities. 

As we close the second volume the editor- 
ial staff wishes to express its appreciation 
of the codperation of its contributors. The 
JOURNAL owes a large measure of its success 
to those who have sent us accounts of their 
original researches, and to those who have 
reviewed and abstracted the current litera- 
ture. 


FORTHCOMING ANNUAL MEETING OF PERSON- 
NEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 


The annual meeting of Personnel Re- 
search Federation will be held this year in 
Washington, D. C. on Saturday, the tenth 
of May. The National Research Council 
has invited the Federation to hold this 
meeting in its splendid new building which 
is to be dedicated on the twenty-eighth of 
April. 

The detailed program of the meeting 
will be published in the next issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH. One 
session will be devoted to problems of per- 
sonnel research in industry, with the pur- 
pose of arriving at a decision regarding the 
most important and promising lines of in- 
vestigation which Personnel Research Fed- 
eration should encourage during the coming 
year. Another session will be devoted to 
an analysis of the problems of student per- 
sonnel, in order to effect a differentiation of 
the field and an allocation of responsibility 
for research on each of the major problems 
to the several universities and research bu- 
reaus which are now active in this field. 


Notes 


All organizations and research agencies 
interested in the furtherance of personnel 
investigations, whether they are members 
of Personnel Research Federation or not, 
are invited to send representatives to 
this meeting. 


THE TAYLOR SOCIETY RECOGNIZES NEED FOR 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology, the science of human nature, 
ought to be recognized as one of the natural 
sciences whose mastery is basic to the ap- 
plied science of management. John H. 
Williams, efficiency engineer, addressed the 
Taylor Society at its meeting in New York 
January 24th to 26th, and pleaded for a 
recognition of this fact by practitioners of 
the science of management. Mr. Williams 
held no brief for the older psychology which 
occupied itself chiefly with questions of 
analysis and classification of intellectual 
processes. The newer psychology with its 
techniques for uncovering man’s emotional 
nature and studying the fundamental mo- 
tives back of his behavior, is more useful 
as an aid in the science and art of manage- 
ment. Mr. Williams’ address was received 
with enthusiasm and it was voted to invite 
W. V. Bingham to help arrange a program 
for the next meeting of the Taylor Society, 
at which psychologists and engineers would 
together discuss the contributions of psy- 
chological research in the solution of man- 
agement problems. 

The program presented at this meeting 
of the Taylor Society was designed to put 
on record the high lights in the development 
and application of scientific management 
during the past decade, with especial refer- 
ence to the functions of the general manager, 
the sales department and the personnel de- 
partment. Notable addresses were made by 
H. H. Farquhar of Harvard, H. P. Kendall 
of Boston, Stuart Cowan of New York, and 
M.L.Cooke of Philadelphia. The Gilbreths 
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presented a comprehensive paper on scien- 
tific management in other countries, some 
of which are outdistancing America in their 
scientific approach to certain of the human 
problems of industry. 

Readers of this Journal will find at once 
most inspiring and practical the paper by 
Mary Gilson of Cleveland, summarizing the 
principles under which personnel manage- 
ment has been developed during the past 
decade in the Joseph and Feiss Company. 
These papers will be published in the Bulle- 
tin of the Taylor Society. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


Dr. Frankwood E. Williams was reélected 
Medical Director of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene at the Annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors, held in New York 
City, on December 28. The following were 
elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: Dr. William L. Russell, Medical Direc- 
tor, Bloomingdale Hosptial, White Plains, 
New York; Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Super- 
intendent, Massachusetts School for the 
Feebleminded, Waverley; Dr. Stephen P. 
Duggan, Director, Institute of International 
Education, New York City; Dr. William A. 
White, Superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington D. C.; Dr. Charles P. 
Emerson, Dean of the Medical School, 
University of Indiana, Indianapolis; Dr. C. 
Floyd Haviland, Chairman, State Hospital 
Commission, Albany, New York; Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, Superintendent, Butler Hos- 
pital, Providence, Rhode Island, and Mr. 
Matthew C. Fleming, attorney, New York 
City, Dr. William H. Welch, President of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, presided. 


PLAN OF RESEARCH OF THE SALES EXECU- 
TIVES DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The Sales Executives Division of the 
American Management Association was 
organized early in 1922 for the purpose of 
making constructive investigations of the 
major problems of sales management. It 
was realized from the start, however, that 
conferences of sales executives, while stim- 
ulating to those attending, and of value in 
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focusing attention upon common problems, 
could not of themselves make the construc- 
tive investigations desired. 

The first problem of the Division then was 
the preparation of a plan which would make 
possible the attainment of its objectives. 
A second and closely related problem was 
to make certain that this plan once adopted 
would be carried out. This second problem 
was especially important for the reason that 
the plan of research decided upon covered a 
period of five years, whereas the Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the Sales Executives Divi- 
sion was to be elected each year. It was 
extremely important therefore that each new 
Vice-President should begin his work where 
his predecessor left off instead of initiating 
new and possibly unrelated work. 


Preparation of a tentative research program 


The first step in the preparation of a Re- 
search Program was the appointment of a 
man actively engaged in sales research as 
Research Director of the Sales Executives 
Division. A tentative five year program 
was then prepared by the Research Director 
with the assistance of the Vice-President in 
charge of the Division and the Managing 
Director of the American Management 
Association. 


Organization of committee in charge of Sales 
Executives Division 


In order to conduct sales research most 
effectively it was believed (1) that the five 
year program should receive the endorse- 
ment of a member of well known and pro- 
gressive sales executives and (2) that the 
work of the division should be directed in 
its major phases by such a group of execu- 
tives. Letters were therefore sent to twen- 
ty-one sales executives by the President of 
the American Management Association and 
the Vice-President in charge of the Sales 
Executives Division outlining the plan of 
work including the tentative five year pro- 
gram, and inviting the recipients to become 
members of the committee. The project 
was heartily endorsed by each of the twenty- 
one executives, fifteen of whom wereable 
to serve on the committee. The member- 
ship of the committee now stands as follows: 
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John A. Stevenson, Second Vice-President, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Chairman; Charles F. Abbott 
Managing Director, The American Institute 
of Steel Construction; L. V. Britt, General 
Sales Manager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company; George Cain, Swift and Com- 
pany; G. V. 8S. Carroll, General Sales Man- 
ager, Dennison Manufacturing Company; 
W.W. Charters, Director, Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Raymond J. Comyns, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; R. R. Deupree, General Sales Manager, 
The Procter & Gamble Distributing Com- 
pany; R. B. Flershem, General Sales Man- 
ager, American Radiator Company; George 
W. Hopkins, Vice-President in charge of 
Sales, Columbia Graphophone Company; 
R. D. Leonard, General Manager of Domes- 
tic Sales, The Atlantic Refining Company; 
Fred Mason, Vice-President, The American 
Sugar Refining Company; Tom Jones Meek, 
General Organization Manager, The Spi- 
rella Company, Inc.; L. C. Rockhill, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company; William Sample, Vice- 
President and Sales Manager, Ralston 
Purina Company; C. E. Steffey, General 
Sales Manager, The National Cash Register 
Company; T.M. Stokes, Research Division, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, Research Director; W. J. 
Donald, Managing Director, American Man- 
agement Association, Secretary. 


Organization Meeting of the Sales Executives 
Committee 


The first meeting of the Sales Executives 
Committee was held in the office of the 
Chairman. At this meeting the Five Year 
Program was adopted with a few slight 
changes. This program is as follows: 

Study for 1924, Organization of the Field 
Force. Reports for 1924 and following 
years will be based on more intensive sur- 
veys of special functions of the sales execu- 
tive, covered in a general way in the first 
report. The study for 1924 will cover: 

1. Kind of agency or branch organization 
best adapted for different kinds of sales 
organizations. 

2. Discovery of sales and managerial tal- 
ent—selecting, placing and promoting men. 
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3. Determining the size and location of 
agencies, number of salesmen per super- 
visor, etc. 

4. Budgetary control. 

While interviews with Home Office execu- 
tives will form the framework of the report, 
it is also planned to make special surveys in 
representative agencies and branch offices. 

Study for 1925, Developing Methods of 
Marketing Goods. The report covers: 

1. Methods of Creating Demand 

a. Through advertising 
b. Through service to customers and 
prospects 
c. Through analysis of buyer’s needs 
in relation to company’s product 

2. Methods of Increasing Sales Efficiency 

a. Through a study of the selling tech- 
nique of successful salesmen. 

b. Through training other salesmen in 
this technique. 

c. Through Sales Quotas. 

3. Methods of preparing Sales Manual, 
Service Material, Literature for Prospects, 
etc. 

4, History of Price Policies. 

In order to secure the necessary informa- 
tion for this report the investigators will 
not only interview sales executives and visit 
representative agencies and branch offices 
but they will also accompany successful 
salesmen in the field. 

Study for 1926, Supervision of the Field 
Force. This report will cover: 

1. Methods of supervising the Sales Force 

2. Methods of measuring and controlling 
the progress of agencies. 

Study for 1927, Developing the Field Man- 
agerial Staff. This report will cover meth- 
ods of: 

1. Selecting and securing managers 

2. Training managers 

3. Supervising managers. 

Study for 1928, the Work of the Sales Exec- 
utive. Report for year, based on job anal- 
yses of sales executives, is planned to cover 
successful methods of carrying out all of the 
recognized duties of the sales executive in 
the Home Office such as the organization, 
training, and supervision of the sales force; 
forecasting changes in business conditions; 
creating demand for company’s goods; de- 
veloping new methods of selling; and meas- 
uring sales progress. 
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The plan that has been prepared for ana- 
lyzing the work of the sales executive is as 
follows: 

1. Members of the Sales Executives Com- 
mittee will outline their duties and send 
their outlines to the Research Director. 

2. After receiving these outlines, the Re- 
search Director will interview members of 
the Committee, and, in conjunction with 
the Committee, prepare a general outline 
of duties and methods of performing them. 

3. As many other sales executives as pos- 
sible will then be interviewed, a standard 
outline being used by the interviewers. 

4. The reports of these interviews will 
serve as a basis for the annual report. 


Proposed Sales Executives’ Conference in 
Chicago 


Tentative plans are now being made for a 
two-day conference of the Sales Executives 
Division to be held in Chicago early in April 
to make possible the attendance of many 
executives who were unable to come to the 
New York convention. 


NATION-WIDE PLAN TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS 
TO WORKERS 


Practical operation of a nation-wide plan 
designed to reduce accidents to workers in 
all lines of American Industry has been an- 
nounced by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, which has been working for two 
years past in connection with the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, the New 
York State Department of Labor, and other 
agencies. 

The new plan, which is to be adopted by 
leading manufacturing association and other 
private and official agencies, resulted from 
the revelation that deaths and mishaps to 
workers have shown no appreciable decrease 
during the past few years, while the money 
loss through idleness, medical treatment and 
insurance has risen from a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars annually to an estimated total 
for the present year of more than a billion 
dollars. Estimates by Government experts 
show that mishaps to workers this year will 
probably cause more than 21,000 deaths. 

Through the Safety Code Correlating Com- 
mittee of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, there has been transmitted 
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to the leading manufacturers of the country 
the new plan for accident prevention based 
on a series of 38 safety codes, being worked 
out by experts representing all groups in- 
terested in or affected by the application of 
each code. 

Eight of these have already been com- 
pleted, and they are now supplanting the 
various incomplete regulations, which differ 
in many States, and to which Government 
research experts of the Department of Labor 
attribute many of the industrial accidents 
which are preventable. When all the codes 
are in operation, discrepancies in different 
States and in different industries will have 
been superseded by the best factory practice, 
and the workers protected to the fullest 
possible degree. 

Indorsement of the present plan has been 
given by the State of New York, through 
the New York Bureau of Industrial Codes, 
by Deputy State Insurance Commissioner 
R. J. Cullen, and other officials charged with 
accident prevention. Leading industri- 
alists, physicians and officials throughout 
the country have cooperated in the work. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
has pointed out that in recent years the 
number of industrial accidents reported had 
not decreased, but was apparently related 
to the volume of employment. Quoting a 
research report just announced by the United 
States Department of Labor, the Board 
summarized the number and cost of indus- 
trial accidents likely to occur in 1924 as 
follows: 





NUMBER 
Or 
ACCIDENTS 


WORKING 


+ 
DAYS LOST WAGE LOSS 








21,232 


127,392,000 


po re 
Permanent total 
disability .. 
Permanent 
partial disability 
Temporary total 
disability... 


$573,264,000 


1,728 | 10,368,000 46,656,000 


105,629 | 51,494,357 | 231,724,607 


2,324,829 | 37,915,613 | 170,620,259 














Total......... | 2,453,418 | 227,169,970 | 1,022,264,866 





* Computed at $4.50 a day. 


The Board asserts that the figure of 21,232, 
deaths to workers a year is conservative, 
for statistics worked out on the same basis 
indicate more than 30,000 deaths if fatalities 
to employers and self-employed persons are 
included. 









This book is informative and thought- 
provoking. It is informative in that it has 
facts of value for record, though frequently 
not new. These are found in the historical 
material of the text proper and in the appen- 
dix. It is thought-provoking in the opin- 
ions offered, especially as to the statement 
of principles for a code and the underlying 
ideas given to support a code. These 
principles in the main, however, are not 
new to the literature of the field. They 
deal with collective bargaining, hours of 
work, women in industry and the like. 
The atmosphere of a code, in which they are 
placed, gives them their special significance 
in this book. In general the point of view 
on industrial control that is based upon 
compulsory acceptance by industry of 
given tenets finds very energetic expression 
by the authors. 

If one accepts this point of view he prob- 
ably will find much in common with the 
authors. Otherwise he will be in substan- 
tial disagreement with them. 

His disagreement may not be at times so 
much with any particular thing or even 
separate principle that is advocated, but 
with the manner in which it is arrived at 
and is to be put into effect. No doubt 
industry is developing certain more or less 
generally accepted principles in the field of 
labor relations, but the varying aspects of 
industry as to type of productive process, 
locality, and other conditions are making 
their imprint also. Neither rigid stand- 


ardization nor dogmatic determination of 
these principles can apparently be secured, 
even though they be considered desirable. 
Probably the authors, while advocating a 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By. W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Waits. 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1922 


REVIEWED By Dwicut L. HoopiIncARNER 


New York: 





code, would disclaim any intention to dis- 
avow the process of evolution and the need 
for elasticity. But their treatment of the 
subject as a whole goes pretty far toward 
rigidity. Little place is left in effect for 
arriving at guiding principles through self- 
determination by industry. 

Just as a code, if it be accepted as a desir- 
able thing, may theoretically be the product 
either of force or of reason and desire on the 
part of industry, just so may it theoretically 
be applied in either of these two ways. 
Here again the authors seem to rely on com- 
pulsion rather than good will to secure 
observance of the principles set up. It is 
doubtful if this method of administration is 
practicable in industry today, and in fact 
experience at the immediate moment points 
against it. 

Again many do not feel that the emphasis 
placed in this book upon events of the world 
war as fundamental causes of labor’s self- 
assertion takes into account the true causes 
of labor’s evolution. The reviewer believes 
that the war served to bring to the surface 
and focus attention on movements already 
under way, but that the fundamental phases 
of these movements would just as surely 
have come to pass had there been no war, 
although perhaps not as quickly. This is, 
of course, largely a matter of personal inter- 
pretation. At least it is not subject to 
proof one way or the other except as one 
interprets history and analyzes human 
nature in industry in a search for proof. 

However one may feel about the points 
raised above, he may read the book with 
profit. 
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MIND AND HEREDITY’ 


By Vernon L. Kellogg. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1923. 


Pp. v + 108 


REVIEWED By GRACE E. Manson 


This small volume contains the lectures 
given by Dr. Kellogg at Princeton under the 
Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation. The 
style is charming, and one receives in addi- 
tion the stimulation to thought not 
gained from writers with less scientific 
backgrounds. 

The thesis, since it includes the term 
mind, is one usually thought of as belonging 
to the psychologists alone; yet the writer 
in his introduction defines mind so broadly 
that the problem becomes a psycho-biologi- 
cal one from the outstart. 

Lest some readers may immediately clas- 
sify the author as a heartless mechanist, I 
shall quote from his definition of the term 
mind. ‘‘I want to use mind to mean almost 
everything that acts as control of aminal 
or human behavior, with a recognition that 
other parts of the nervous system besides 
the brain and even body parts not composed 
of nerve tissues at all, may play a réle in 
mind. I want to assume even that animals 
with no specialized nervous system what- 
ever may have mind, that is, may respond 
by action in a recognizable and even pre- 
dictable way to stimuli.”’ 

The book proper begins with a “‘true 
story’’ of the behavior of Ammophila, the 
sand loving wasps of the salt-marshes of 
San Francisco Bay. The Ammophila are 
an example of the animals who live success- 
fully by exercising only instinct minds. 
Their performances in egg laying and food 
providing, as described, are elaborate and 
clever but the limits of their cleverness are 
quickly reached. Unexpected difficulties 
are not overcome. The routes of their 
lives are not planned to meet crossroads. 
“There is no adaptability, no meeting of 
emergencies, no choice of ways.”’ 

The next essay is concerned with the 
activities of another type of mind that 
““may be looked on perhaps as a simpler 
type than the instinct mind, but which may 
even better be looked on as the instinct 


mind in a formative stage. This is the 
mind or behavior control, which depends on 
obvious and inevitable mechanical reac- 
tions to specific physico-chemical stimuli 
either internal or external to the body of 
the organism.”’ These reactions have, how- 
ever, been observed chiefly as responses to 
external stimuli. The swarming of honey 
bees is described. After experimentation 
the author is led to the conclusion that 
‘‘the positive and essential act of swarming 
resolves itself into a simple reflex or mere 
tropism, a direct and inevitable reaction to 
‘an external physico-chemical stimulus, 
namely, light.”” The mating and egg 
laying of the silk moth is likewise mechani- 
cal, a simple chain of reactions to a group of 
physico-chemical stimuli. 

In the chapter entitled ‘“‘Reflexes and 
Tropisms,’”’ Kellogg gets into difficulties. 
He casts off the mechanists when their 
theory carries him into tropistic explana+ 
tions for complex human behavior. He 
never lines himself up with McDougall to 
the extent of carrying purposive thinking 
back to the amoeba. Yet with a genetic 
approach, and a wasp mind and a man 
mind, some explanation of the chasm has to 
be made. Kellogg being a wise man and a 
scientist very frankly says that he does not 
know how the chasms were bridged. ‘“‘How 
Wwe came, as species, originally to possess 
this capacity of instinctive behavior, or 
how Ammophila came to possess its much 
more complicated, nest making and food 
providing instinct, is a great question, the 
conclusive answer to which the biologists, 
genetic psychologists and evolutionists— 
or even the mechanists—have not yet 
found.’’ The Darwinians, the Mendelians 
and the Lamarckians each offer an explana- 
tion but no one of them gives a completely 
satisfactory answer. 

The rest of the book limits itself to human 
behavior. The approach is by way of in- 
telligence and reason which Dr. Kellogg 
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considers more a characteristic of man than 
animals. Not that some animals do not 
have some intelligence, nor that some hu- 
mans have but little intelligence; yet the 
limits and kinds of intelligence in man seem 
to be greater than in animals. Such prob- 
lems as the growth of intelligence, and the 
interrelations between reflexes, instincts 
and intelligence, the author wisely leaves 
to the professional psychologists. Perhaps 
he feels that they can disagree sufficiently 
among themselves. His own excuse for 
raising these issues is that all these are 
possible special angles of approach open 
to the general biologist, especially the 
biologist interested in human life. 
Kellogg’s particular interest is that very 
important one of the relative réles played by 
heredity and environment in determining 
the kind of mind in each human individual. 
There is some emphasis upon the comple- 
mentary relationship between these two 
forces. ‘‘Both are necessary to our being 
at all; we should be nothing with either 
alone. But the relative complementary 
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réles of each in making us what we are, are 
capable of some measurable distinction.” 

In the succeeding essays, ‘‘Inheritance 
of Mind” and “Intelligence Tests,’”’ the 
author shows rather forcefully that he 
believes heredity to be the more potent of 
the two forces. The chapter on intelli- 
gence testing is exceptionally fine. With- 
out emotional bias the reasons for testing 
and the theory underlying testing are set 
forth, together with some of the limitations 
of the present methods. 

The remaining chapters of the book,— 
the essays on Education and the Mind, 
Societal Organization, Racial Traits, and 
the summary chapter on Heredity and En- 
vironment,—are noteworthy examples of 
the application of biological tenets to edu- 
cational and governmental problems. 

There is little in the present volume that 
is new or original to the author. It is not 
a report of his recent researches, nor is there 
any particularly new stand taken or hypoth- 
esis offered. The work is rather a resumé 
of current problems in the fields of educa- 
tion, psychology and economics, interpreted 
from the point of view of a biologist. 


THE FEDERAL SERVICE 


By Lewis Mayers. 
pany, 1922. 


REVIEWED By Marion A. BILus 


The material for this volume was gathered 
and the volume written under the auspices 
of the Institute for Government Research. 
It gives a detailed account of the present 
system of securing, compensating, direct- 
ing, and controlling the personnel required 
for the conduct of the government’s opera- 
tions. Its underlying theme throughout 
is the elimination of politics from the selec- 
tion and promotion of employees. The 
arguments advanced for this, while enthu- 
siastic, are not, we feel, as strong as they 
might be had the author served an appren- 
ticeship in a well conducted large private 
organization rather than having been 
entirely connected with government insti- 
tutions. Logically and emotionally the 
author can prove that the spoil system or 


New York: D. Appleton and Com- 


Pp. 594 


any modification of it is bad but‘he lacks 
the practical background to show the added 
efficiency that results from a system of 


selection and promotion based on merit. 


A short review can give little idea of this 
volume since its great value is the minute 
detail into which it goes for each phase 
of executive civil service. For example, in 
several cases the author lists fromtwenty 
to one hundred positions coming under 
certain rules or classification, and in many 
cases describes in detail all minor variations 
and exceptions to general rules. 

The introduction and appendix deal with 
the size and geographical distribution of 
the civil service. In Part I (141 pp.) the 
author discusses the elimination of politics 
from the executive civil service, and goes 
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into considerable detail concerning the 
different systems of applying formal selec- 
tion; that is, selection by the present civil 
service examinations. In Part II (406 pp.) 
the author discusses from a theoretical 
point of view the current system and its 
divergence from an ideal. The underlying 
theme of the great need of elimination of 
politics is prominent throughout. 

Chapter VII, ‘‘The Classification and 
Standardization of Positions and Salaries,”’ 
and Chapter VIII, ‘‘Selection by Promotion 
from Within versus Recruitment from With- 
out,’’ will, we believe, be of special interest 
to persons interested in personnel adminis- 
tration. 
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As a whole, we would consider the 
book a very conscientious and detailed in- 
vestigation of a matter that has not been 
previously investigated carefully. To 
those who are interested in the detailed 
technicalities of government, it is quite 
worth the reading. To the average student 
of political economy or personnel probably 
the most important and useful part of the 
book is the thirteen page index. From this 
comprehensive index one can turn to those 
parts that may be of special interest and 
not be obliged to read through a mass of 
detail that, while well organized from the 
author’s standpoint, is not from that of the 
ordinary reader. 


OCCUPATIONS 
By Gowin, Wheatley and Brewer. Boston: Ginn and 


Company, 1923. 


Pp. x + 441 


REVIEWED BY HAROLD H. BIxLeR 


This revised edition of a standard text 
in the field of social science is intended for 
use as a text in occupational information 
classes. The present revised edition aims 
to retain the features which proved best 
in the first edition, and includes the follow- 
ing improvements: 

1. ‘It is designed for girls as well as boys. 

2. It conforms to the declaration of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
that ‘‘occupations should be chosen with 
service to society as the basic considera- 
tion, and with personal satisfaction and 
remuneration as important secondary 
considerations.” 

3. Considerable new material is included. 
Particularly significant is Part I, ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Work,”’ which most appropriately 
present the “‘job of going to school.’’ The 
chapter on ‘“‘How workers use School 
Studies’’ will be stimulating to many a boy 
or girl who is inclined to say, ‘‘What’s the 
use of studying this subject?”’ The chapter 
on ‘“‘Homemaking and Allied Occupations’”’ 
and most of Part II, ‘‘Vocational Adjust- 
ment”’ are also new material. In Part III, 
such vitally important problems are pre- 
sented as ‘‘How to prepare for your oc- 
cupation”’ and ‘‘The matter of income.” 


The style throughout the volume is 
interesting, but junior high school children, 
particularly in the seventh and eighth grades, 
will find it rather “difficult. The illustra- 
tions presented are splendid, but the num- 
ber could be doubled to advantage. 

Numerous teaching helps are included, 
the ‘‘Exercises and Problems,’’ of which 
there are many, being unusually well 
chosen. Especially commendable is the 
plan of printing these questions at the 
end of the appropriate sections, rather 
than at the end of the chapters. A num- 
ber of valuable outlines jand charts are 
also included. Many statistics are pre- 
sented, possibly too many for a high 
school text. 

The spirit of this book is splendid. Sane 
and practical throughout, the authors 
frankly say that “‘you cannot choose a 
calling in one day’s time or in one year’s 
time.’ Again, we read, ‘Vocational wis- 
dom is more important than vocational 
information.” 

Teachers, counselors and principals will 
find that this excellent volume meets a 
long felt need as a text for the educational, 
civic and vocational guidance of boys and 
girls. 
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PROFIT SHARING BY AMERICAN EMPLOYEES 






A Report of the Profit Sharing Department of the National 


Civic Federation. 


For the student or the business man look- 
ing for some specific instances of profit 
sharing in this country, this book contains 
valuable information. 

The book, however, is disappointing in 
It is largely a compilation 


view of its title. 










By Leverett S. Lyon. 


The author presents in this volume a vast 
amount of material, selected from a wide 
range of sources, intelligently classified 
and so interpreted as to constitute a plea for 
the recognition of the need for a more effec- 
tive education for business. This material 
touches the history of business education, 
particularly in the United States, the vari- 
ous types of educational institutions which 
have given some attention to business train- 
ing andthe growth of the curricula devel- 
oped by these institutions. Also, material 
has been included, the purpose of which is 
to show the need for business education, as 
seen by business itself. 

Particularly valuable and timely are 
those portions of the book which deal with 
general principles which should govern all 
types of education. These more general 
discussions include such matters as the 
appropriate education for democracy, the 
principles of determining objectives in edu- 
cation, and the methods of deciding what 
are the fundamental considerations in cur- 
riculum making. The chapter on “The 
Functions of Education in a Democracy,”’ 
is an effective summing up of the present 
demands on American education. As to 
objectives: 
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EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. Pp. 618 


REVIEWED By F. M. Leavitt 


New York: E. P. Dutton 


Pp. 416 





of material much of which is available from 
other sources. Little interpretive use is 
made of the data contained in the text. 
Without doubt, however, the work has a 
place as a limited reference book on a sub- 
ject which is assuming large proportions. 


‘In the world of economic production it 
is axiomatic that nothing can be done until 
it is decided what products are to be turned 
out; but in the field of public education we 
have in large measure been building and 
organizing our huge plants and operating 
them full blast without having definitely 
predetermined the kinds of products which 
we are going to turn out. Exceptions, of 
course, must be made in the case of a few 
things, such as the ability ro read, to write, 
to spell, to compute, toread maps, toexpress 
one’s self in clear and correct English, and a 
few others. These matters are mainly 
taken care of upon the elementary level. 
The high schools for the most part have not 
particularized their objectives in terms of 
human activities or human well-being.”’ 

The following quotation challenges the 
curriculum maker. 

“An attitude of friendly but complete 
skepticism is needed in approaching a prob- 
lem of curriculum. No study in the busi- 
ness course of high school or college has 
proved its right to a place.’’ 

The author’s method, apparently, is to 
present the opinions of others in support of 
his own views. In the selection of the quo- 
tations given to illuminate modern educa- 
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tional thought and progress, he has been 
most happy and effective. He seems to 
have been less successful in finding adequate 
material on the needs of business education 
as revealed by businessitself. The twochap- 
ters on “What Business Says It Wants,’’ 
leave the reader in doubt as to whether there 
is any consensus of opinion among the repre- 
sentatives of business, or even any decided 
trend in the attitude of business, concern- 
ing this whole question. The material 
presented in these chapters is referred to as 
“evidence.’”?’ It may be doubted whether 
any jury, even if composed of business men, 
could agree on a verdict on the evidence 
presented. The author himself seems to 
question the reliability of this evidence 
when he says: 

‘‘When the business man is called upon to 
analyze the educational needs of workers 
and to express these for public consumption, 
he, like any of us, when we find ourselves 
thinking in an unaccustomed field, is likely 
to be influenced by what he thinks. will 
appear well.”’ 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution 
made by this volume is to be found in its 
historical portions. This history covers 
the entire period of development of com- 
mercial and business education in the 
United States, as given in both private and 
public schools. It differentiates and 
defines the special fields covered and the 
peculiar organizations and methods devel- 
oped by all types of schools, including colle- 
giate and secondary commercial schools, 
general high schools, continuation schools, 
corporation schools and correspondence 
schools. 
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The conclusions reached are that there 
should be a radical revision of the business 
courses in our high schools and, also, that 
the schools should not attempt to super- 
impose a business education or even a busi- 
ness training upon an insufficient or meager 
general education. Apparently, the author 
believes that at least a high school educa- 
tion is needed as a foundation for any train- 
ing which may properly be classed as educa- 
tion for business. 

These conclusions revealed the author as 
& progressive conservative in education, 
progressive because he relies on facts, 
rather than on obsolete traditions, to fur- 
nish the right basis for determining present 
and future methods of business courses; 
conservative because his policies would 
result in excluding from any form of busi- 
ness training a large majority of school 
children who either will not or can not 
secure the more elaborate general prepara- 
tion held to be absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. This has been and, to a large extent, 
still is the traditional and, therefore, con- 
servative attitude of our secondary and 
higher institutions, notwithstanding the 
fact that business is utilizing and even 
demanding the services of that great major; 
ity of young people who leave school 
between 14 and 18 years of age with less than 
a high school education. No account seems 
to be taken of the genuine education which 
comes to anyone who faithfully performs his 
routine duties, day by day, in almost any 
part of the business world. 

On the whole, the book is a valuable and 
welcome addition to the literature of voca- 
tional education. 
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Human Effort and Human Wants. By 
Logan G. McPuerson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923. 
Pp. xii + 318. $2.50. 

A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pension 
Systems. By LutTHer Conant. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. 
xi + 262. $1.75. 

Trade Agreement in the Silk-Ribbon In- 
dustry of New York City. By MARGARET 
Gapssy. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Publication No. 341. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1923. Pp. 
iii + 95. $0.15. 

Describes the only known collective 
bargaining agreement providing formal 


machinery for application to the textile 
industry. This agreement between em- 
ployers and union in the New York silk 
ribbon industry was an experiment, but 
has operated with apparent success through 
a critical period of more than three years. 
L’Année Psychologique. Twenty-third 

year (1922). Edited by Henri Prirron. 

Paris: Félix Alean, 1923. Pp. xiv + 

644. Forty francs. 

Contains excellent abstracts of psycho- 
logical literature, including eighty pages 
devoted to applied psychology and psycho- 
technology. It contains also five original 
contributions, including ‘‘A Psychotechni- 
cal Study of Certain Tests of Aptitude” 
by Madam Piéron. 





Abstracts 


Placing Cardiac Patients in Regular Indus- 
tries. Mrs. Joun S. Suepparp. The 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, October, 
1923. Volume 5, No. 6, pp. 189-204. 
“Of late years there has been a growing 

appreciation by physicians of the importance 

of work for persons with heart disease, and 

a realization of the therapeutic value, not 

only of the work, but of participation in a 

gainful occupation in regular industry.” 

The following conclusions were reached 
by the author after a study was made of a 
joint experiment between the Convalescent 
Home for Cardiacs at Sharon, New York, 
where industrial training was given and an 
ideal workshop in New York City, in which 
the patients from the Convalescent Home 
were employed: 

‘In practically every case the work had 
a beneficial effect upon the patient.” 

“Tt was shown that there was a marked 
contrast between the progress of the early 
patients in the Convalescent Home before 
industrial training was established and that 
of the later patients who had the benefit 
of work as occupation. As was said in the 
first annual report of the work, ‘The patient 
gets a motive, a reason for forgetting him- 
self, a future to look forward to and a ground 
for self-respect.’ 

“The experience of the Trade School 
seemed to indicate that in many cases pa- 
tients do not require a long period of con- 
valescence, but can begin suitable work after 
short convalescence and sometimes imme- 
diately after leaving the hospital. It was 
also shown that in suitable occupations, 
which do not unduly tax the limited powers 
of the patients, they can work under the 
piece-work system without jeopardy to 
their health. 

“Tt was certainly demonstrated that car- 
diac patients have a greater work tolerance 
than they were at first thought to have. 


‘‘The experiment did not last long enough 
either to prove or to disprove that a work- 
shop of this kind could be self-supporting. 
It seems fair, however, to draw that infer- 
ence that such a workshop never could be 
self-supporting, and that special workshops 
and factories of this kind cost too much in 
time, effort, and money for the small per- 
centage of cardiac patients who cannot work 
in regular, carefully selected industries. 
This percentage seems to be growing smaller 
all the time, as industries are more care- 
fully selected and the classification of the 
patient as to work tolerance, sent by the 
doctor to the placement worker, is more 
dependable.”’ 

There is appended a comprehensive list 
of occupations in which cardiac patients 
have been successfully placed according to 
cardiac classifications. 


Physical Factors in Office Planning. Harry 
Artur Hopr. The Office Economist, 
Volume 5. Nos. 3-4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 
and 12. 

Describes the relation of the physical 
aspects of office planning to a project for 
the erection of a new office building. Dis- 
cusses such questions as selection of the site 
determination of the character of the build- 
ing, planning the structure and the interior, 
designing departmental layouts, meeting 
the problems of illumination, heating, ven- 
tilation, and noise, and in conclusion, 
special features of equipment and their 
maintenance. 

“That the surrounding provided for the 
human machine are worthy of at least as 
much care and consideration as are usually 
devoted to the housing and maintenance of 
inanimate apparatus admits of no debate. 
Moreover, the provision of an environment 
in which employees may perform their daily 
tasks happily and contentedly has a marked 
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The plan described is that worked out by 
the Columbia Conserve Company of Indi- 
anapolis, which, with some modifications 
has been in successful operation for five 
years. The company which is owned by 
the Hapgood family, and of which Mr. 
William P. Hapgood is President, cans 
soups and catsups. It has been in operation 
for twenty years. It employs a force of 
about fifty during the slack season and 
nearly two hundred when the canning 
season is at its height. The plan for self- 
government was the inception of the Presi- 
dent whose objective is the complete 
control of the business by the workers 
“through their elected representatives.” 

With the exception of those persons whose 
employment is only temporary, all employ- 
ees, including the office force, who are 
“‘iudged worthy by their fellows’ are on the 
salary basis instead of a wage basis and are 
paid a definite amount each week regard- 
less of hours of service rendered. Steady 
employment for satisfactory service is 
guaranteed. 

The net profits are divided between stock- 
holders and salaried employees in the ratio 
of $1000 worth of stock to $1000 of salary. 
The profits distributed to the employees 
under this plan are in form of company stock 
which the company agrees to buy at par if 
the holder desires cash. Employees leav- 
ing during the year do not share in the 
profits. The amount of stock held by the 
workers has declined slightly since 1919 at 
which time it amounted to 33 percent. The 
buying of homes by the workers would seem 
to account for this. 

At first, control was vested in two com- 
mittees, a factory committee of ten elected 
by the shop workers, and a committee of 
three for the office force including President 
Hapgood and the factory superintendent. 
Mr. Hapgood was given the power of veto. 
Later the two committees were merged into 
one body, called the Council. The Board 
of Directors was given power to overrule 
any decision of the Council. Since 1921 the 
Council has been completely democratized. 
Any salaried employee may become a mem- 
ber of the Council by attending eight 
consecutive meetings. Two consecutive 
absences without sufficient excuse automati- 
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cally cancels one’s membership. The other 
members of the Hapgood family have of 
their own accord retired from the Board of 
Directors and their places have been filled 
by salaried employees. The Board of Di- 
rectors exercises ‘‘only nominal powers’’ 
and the complete and final determination 
of all company policies is exercised by the 
Council. 

Under the plan of self-government the 
workers have been graded into four classes 
and asalary schedule arranged. The Coun- 
cil has established a 45-hour week with the 
understanding that when the Council thinks 
it advisable the salaried employees shall 
work longer without additional pay. 
During the rush season they frequently 
work 70 to 80 hours per week. Liberal pro- 
visions have been made for sick benefits. 
The foremen have been given power to dis- 
charge workers, their decisions being sub- 
ject to review by the Council. 

The Council has power to select and re- 
move supervisory Officials. It has exer- 
cised both these powers in connection with 
the superintendency. The salary rate has 
increased 55 per cent since 1917, yet cost per 
unit of production has increased only 5 per 
cent. Efficiency is higher today than when 
the plan was inaugurated. 


The Introduction and Development of the 
Works Committee in the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company. FRANKLYN MEINE. 
The University Journal of Business, 
August and November, 1923. Volume 1, 
No. 4, pp. 406-431, and volume 2, No. 1, 
pp. 81-111. 

A documentary case study of a very sig- 
nificant experiment in the field of industrial 
coéperation. It consists of a carefully se- 
lected series of reprints of reports and in- 
formation (including bulletin board notices, 
general and special reports and letters, and 
reports published in the plant house organ) 
circulated in the plant at the time of the 
establishment of the Works Committee, 
from July to December, 1919, and during the 
year of 1920. The steps leading to the estab- 
lishment of the Works Committee, and the 
constitution set up to govern its operation 
are presented in detail. 
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The Committee consists of 60 representa- 
tives of different departmental units, elected 
annually by the preferential ballot of all 
employees who are 18 years of age or over 
and have had at least three months contin- 
uous service in the plant (excluding those 
in supervisory positions). A representative 
is subject to recall on written petition of 
two-thirds of the employees of his unit. 

Although expected at first to be primarily 
a body to deal with grievances, the Com- 
mittee soon found its activities extending 
to matters of general plant policy and ad- 
ministration. A “central codperating com- 
mittee’’ of twenty-four representatives, half 
from employees and half from management, 
soon gave way to a system of smaller co- 
operative committees, which studied and 
recommended a variety of matters of major 
and minor importance. Among these was 
an employees’ industrial partnership plan 
which provided for the distribution among 
employees of at least two years standing of 
one-third share of the profits, paid in special 
preferred stock, and allotted on a length-of- 
service basis. Other plans studied and ap- 
proved included such subjects as unemploy- 
ment fund, wage adjustment, discharges 
and promotions, codperative buying, em- 
ployees’ housing fund, vacations, and 
physical welfare. 

‘‘This finishes our story of what the Works 
Committee accomplished in 1920. It is the 
story of a big job, but the biggest thing in it 
is the fact that the Works Committee has 
done constructive work and taken an active 
part in the progressive management of the 
company. It has not been a mere griev- 
ance committee contenting itself with 
bringing to light little difficulties first in one 
place and then in another. It has done 
that, but it has spent most of its time in 
dealing with the big problems of manage- 
ment and of building up new policies that 
make for a better company.”’ 


An Investigation in the Textile Industry. 
A. StepHenson. The Journal of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, October, 1923. Volume 1, No. 
8, pp. 325-327. 

A number of changes in conditions and 
methods of work in the textile industry 
under consideration appear to be successful. 
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Although, except in the case of one or two 
processes, it was impossible to determine 
quantitatively the results of the improved 
methods, the appreciation of the workers, 
backed by the opinion of the managers and 
foremen, combined with the conformity of 
the new principles to accepted scientific 
opinion, may be accepted as a gauge of the 
success of the investigation. The changes 
included improvements in illumination; 
principally to avoid illusions of defect on 
the part of inspectors late in the afternoon; 
improvements in machine design to make 
unnecessary an uncomfortable position; the 
demonstration of the superiority of a treadle 
machine process over a hand and a hand 
machine process, and the increase of pay 
for inspectors who, it was found, actually 
worked 50 per cent longer than machinists 
who had been receiving equal pay. 


The Use of Performance Tests and Mechan- 
ical Tests in Vocational Guidance. The 
Journal of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, October, 1923. 
Volume 1, No. 8, pp. 333-337. 
Recommends the use of Performance Test 

in place of tests involving language for the 

measurement of general intelligence, par- 
ticularly in vocational guidance. The en- 
vironment (poor or well-to-do) in whicha 
child is brought up affects his success in 

Linguistic Tests more than in Performance 

Tests of intelligence. A recent study of 

English canal-boat children showed this 

very strikingly. Some children (verbalists) 

with less intelligence, express themselves 
better in conversation and in tests involving 
language than others with more intelli- 
gence. Moreover, a survey of the work 
records of 1000 children who had attended 
London elementary schools showed that the 
majority of occupations taken up by the 
majority of children demand the intelligent 
handling of objects, which is involved in 
many Performance Tests, rather than the 
linguistic ability involved in other intelli- 
gence tests. Correlations obtained between 

Performance Tests and other estimates of 

intelligence of 46elementary school children 

and 27. canal-boat children show definitely 
that the Performance Tests measure intel- 
ligence. In addition to Performance Tests, 

tests measuring mechanical ability, a 
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special ability which is independent of gen- 
eral intelligence, can be used in vocational 
guidance. 


A Study of the Relation between Ability to 
to Learn and Intelligence as Measured by 
Tests. O.J.Jounson. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, December, 1923. 
Volume 14, No. 9, pp. 540-544. 

Deals with acquisition of new habits in 
learning to read inverted print in a mirror. 
Sixty university students practiced 10 min- 
utes each day for 20 days, Improvement 
was measured by the difference between 
average number of words read on first three 
days and average number on last three days. 
Average score on Army Alpha, Thurstone 
IV, Haggerty Sigma 3, Van Wagenen Asso- 
ciation A Tests, and two unpublished forms 
of Geometrical Figures Tests devised by 
the investigator formed the mental stand- 
ing of each student. 

Correlations of this standing were: 

With average number of words read per 
en « + « 0.34 + 0.08 

With improvement in ability to read 
0.46 + 0.07 
“They show that there is a fairly large 


positive correlation between the ability to 
become efficient at learning to read inverted 
print and intelligence as it is measured by 


the usual group tests. In other 
words, it ig rapidity of learning—acquiring 
new connections—that is most closely re- 
lated to mental ability.’’ 

The 30 students above average in mental 
tests showed greater initial speed in read- 
ing and also greater gain than the thirty 
students below average as measured by tests, 

Thirty students paired with thirty others 
of equal ability showed similar improve- 
ment; but one group remained consistently 
above the other in skill, showing that other 
traits than those measured by intelligence 
tests were factors in learning. 


Labor Turnover and Mental Alertness Test 
Scores. A.J.Snow. The Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, September, 1928. Vol- 
ume 7, No. 3, pp. 285-290. 

A statistical study of the relation of 
mental alertness and labor turnover. The 
following three experiments made by the 
Seott Company yielded illuminating data, 
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The first one was a study of the relation 
of the number of years each man was re- 
tarded at the time of leaving school—as an 
index of mental alertness—as related to 
the stability of the working force in sev- 
eral production departments of a manufac- 
turing company. It was found that in the 
tool department where the work was of a 
high grade and varied, the greatest propor- 
tion of dissatisfaction occurred among 
workers who were most retarded in school. 
In the inspection department where the 
work was repetitive, monotonous and ‘‘fool 
proof” the amount of dissatisfaction was 
low for those men who were retarded in 
school. 

The second study dealt with the relation- 
ship of mental alertness test scores and labor 
turnover. The Seott Mental Alertness 
Tests were given to the employees of three 
different companies, X, Y, Z. For Com- 
pany X it was found that about 40 per cent 
of the women clerks hired who had an alert- 
ness score between 15 to 30 left within six 
months. This percentage decreased rapidly 
with the increase in the test scores, until 
the least turnover was found among clerks 
who scored between 35 and 50. For those 
whose scores were above 50, the percentage 
leaving increases rather rapidly. 

For Company Y, the labor turnover was 
high for employees making low scores; in- 
stability rises with an upward trend of the 
mental alertness scores until the highest 
scores are reached where there is found a 
pronounced increase in stability, a condition 
unlike that of Company X. 

In Company Z, one hundred and eleven 
boys under eighteen years of age were given 
the mental alertness tests. These tests 
were filed away and no use made of them for 
twenty-one months. It was found that the 
average score of the one hundred and eleven 
boys was 88.7; the scores for the 63 boys 
still with the company, 41.6; average score 
for those no longer with the company was 
35.1. 

The salary of two groups of the boys was 
compared; 10.boys making an average 
alertness score of 57.3—average salary 
$16,00; 10 boys making an average alertness 
score of 23.1—average salary $13.40. 
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It was also found that the average score 
for the 29 boys who were promoted to 
junior clerkships was 46.2 while the average 
score was 35.1 of the 34 boys who had 
received no such promotion. 


The author concludes that while the re- 
sults of the above experiments are too 
scanty to permit any positive generali- 
zations, nevertheless they are suggestive 
of what might be done. 
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